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ABSTRACT 



This paper is the first of a series reporting on the 
development and validation of the Gay and Lesbian Oppressive Situations 
Inventory- Frequency and the Gay and Lesbian Oppressive Situations 
Inventory- Effect (G7UliOSI-F and GALOSI-E) . To generate items, 8 focus groups 
of lesbians (n=13) and gay men (n=19) were conducted. An expert panel of 
three lesbians and one gay man evaluated the items developed. The GALOSI was 
posted on a Web page until 607 respondents completed the inventory. Missing 
data, which resulted when participants chose the "nonapplicable" response 
option, precluded the use of exploratory factor analysis for the entire data 
set. Separate exploratory factor analyses and reliability estimates were 
conducted for each of seven hypothesized GALOSI factors. Items were assigned 
to the following categories based on the examination of the first GALOSI data 
set and the literature: (1) Couples Issues; (2) Danger to Safety; (3) 

Exclusion, Rejection, and Separation; (4) Internalized Homonegativity; (5) 
Restricted Opportunities and Rights; (6) Stigmatizing and Stereotyping; and 
(7) Verbal Harassment and Intimidation. Through these analyses, the GALOSI-F 
was reduced to 49 items and the GALOSI-E was reduced to 47 items. For both 
instruments. Couples Issues and Restricted Opportunities and Rights scales 
evidenced problems, suggesting that these two scales need to be refined. 
However, for the remaining five scales, adequate preliminary scale structure 
and reliabilities were obtained. For the GALOSI-F, alphas ranged from 0.63 to 
0.88; for the GALOSI-E, alphas ranged from 0.77 to 0.93. Neither the GALOSI-F 
nor the GALOSI-E was significantly correlated with socially desirable 
responding. Additional studies are underway to examine the structural and 
convergent validity of the GALOSI. (Contains 3 tables and 18 references.) 
(Author/SLD) 
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Abstract 

This paper is a report on the first in a series of studies to develop and validate the Gay And 
Lesbian Oppressive Situations Inventory-Frequency and Effect (GALOSI-F & -E). Missing 
data, which resulted when participants chose the Non-Applicable response option, precluded the 
use of exploratory factor analysis for the entire data set. Therefore, separate exploratory factor 
analyses and reliability estimates were conducted for each of seven hypothesized GALOSI 
factors. Items were assigned to the following categories based on examination of the first 
GALOSI data set and of the literature: Couples Issues, Danger to Safety, Exclusion, Rejection, 
and Separation, Internalized Homonegativity, Restricted Opportunities and Rights, Stigmatizing 
and Stereotyping, and Verbal Harassment and Intimidation. Through these analyses, the 
GALOSI-F was reduced to 49 items, and the GALOSI-E was reduced to 47 items. For both the 
GALOSI-F & -E. Couples Issues and Restricted Opportunities and Rights scales evidenced 
problems, suggesting that these two scales need to be refined. However, for the remaining five 
scales, adequate preliminary scale structure and reliabilities were obtained. For the GALOSI-F 
alphas ranged from .63 to .88; for the GALOSI-E. alphas ranged from .77 to .93. Neither the 
G.ALOSI-F nor the GALOSI-E was significantly correlated w'ith socially desirable responding. 
Additional studies are underway to examine the structural and convergent validity of the 
GALOSI. 
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Preliminary Development of the Gay And Lesbian Oppressive Situations Inventory-Frequency 

and Effect (GALOSI-F & E) 

August 7, 2000 

Minority individuals are continually confronted with the “isms” that pervade our society 
including racism, sexism, classism, and heterosexism. Lesbians and gay males, like other 
stigmatized minority groups, are vulnerable to chronic stressors related to their minority status 
(Brooks, 1981; Meyer, 1995). The minority stress hypothesis states that lesbians and gay males 
are exposed to chronic biopsychosocial heterosexist stressors (Brooks, 1981; Meyer, 1995) This 
stigmatization is based upon heterosexism, which Herek (1992) defines “as an ideological 
system that denies, denigrates, and stigmatizes any nonheterosexual form of behavior, identity, 
relationship, or community ’ (p. 89). Herek (1992) distinguishes between cultural and 
psychological heterosexism. Cultural heterosexism occurs at the institutional level, such as 
through the law. religion, and the media. It is common knowledge that most religions condemn 
homosexuality, and in most states in this country discrimination based on sexual orientation is 
not protected, thus leading to restricted rights and opponunities for lesbians and gay men. In the 
mass media, lesbians and gay men are rarely ponrayed. and when they are, the focus is on their 
sexuality rather than on the totality of their lives (Herek. 1992). In contrast, psychological 
h eterosexism occurs at the individual le\ el in terms of a person's heterosexist attitudes and 
actions (Herek, 1992), Individual heterosexism involves activities such as threats of physical 
harm, violence, verbal harassment, prejudice, e.xclusion, and avoidance. 

Cultural and individual heterosexism create chronic stress for lesbians and gay males. 

For example, in a survey of approximately 2,000 lesbians, Bradford, Ryan, and Rothblum (1994) 
reponed that ox er half of the lesbians surx'eyed felt too nervous to accomplish ordinary activities 
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and over one-third had been depressed at some time during the past year, and half had had 
thoughts of suicide at some time in their life. In order to test the minority stress hypothesis, 
however, research on lesbians and gay males must control for general life stressors. Several 
recent studies have directly tested the minority stress hypothesis, and the results have 
demonstrated the debilitating effects that heterosexism can have on lesbians and gay males. 

With a sample of approximately 700 New York City gay men, Meyer (1995) found that gay men 
who reported high levels of minority stress were two to three times as likely to report high levels 
of psychological distress. Similarly, Waldo (1999) reported that lesbians, gay men. and 
bisexuals who had experienced heterosexism in the workplace also reported greater 
psychological distress and health problems. Self-esteem also can be adversely affected. Frable 
Wortman. and Joseph (1997) reported that no matter who initiated oppressive and stigmatizing 
beha\ ior. “the direct path from gay stigma to positive self-perceptions was always significant 
and negative (p. 614). Likewise. Waldo. Hesson-Mcinnis. and D’Augelli (1998) found that 
victimization of gays and lesbians led to lower self-esteem, which, in turn, exacerbated 
psychological distress. 

.Meyer (1995) identified three processes that are associated with minority stress: (a) 
internalized homophobia, (b) the expectation of rejection and discrimination, and (c) actual 
prejudice e\ents. Internalized homophobia is defined as “the internalization of societal 
antihomosexual attitudes” (Malyon. 1982, cited in Meyer & Dean. 1998; p. 163). However, 

Ross (1996) prefers the term imernalized homonegativitv as being more precise, because phobias 
do not have to occur in order to internalize negative messages about homosexuality. According 
to Meyer and Dean (1998). internalized homonegativity is the “most insidious of the minority 
stress processes and leads to lesbians and gay men introjecting negative societal attitudes, which 
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result in self devaluation, internalized conflicts, and low self-esteem (p. 161). The second factor, 
expectations of perceived stigma and labeling, has been related to various adverse effects on 
lesbians and gay men, such as “learning to hide” and having to be vigilant in constantly 
monitoring their interactions with members of the dominant culture (Meyer, 1995, p. 41) jhig 
vigilant behavior may result in lesbians and gay males having to deal with constant stressors that 
may adversely affect their health and well-being. The third process associated with minority 
stress is prejudice events. Actual prejudice events, such as rejection, verbal harassment, 
discrimination, and violence, are the most explicit forms of minority stress. In a review of 24 
studies, Berrill (1992) found that among lesbians, gay males, and bisexuals, 80% had been 
verbally harassed; 44% had been threatened with violence; 33% had been chased or followed; 

1 7% had been physically assaulted, and 13% had been spat upon. In a recent survey of over 
2.000 lesbian, gay. and bisexual adults. Herek, Gillis, and Cogan (1999) reported that one-fifth of 
women and one-quarter of men had experienced victimization because of their sexual 
orientation. Males were more likely than females and homosexuals were more likely than 
bise.xuals to have experienced a hate crime. When compared to nonbias crime survivors, lesbian 
and ga> male hate-crime surx ivors reported more depression, anger, anxiety, and post-traumatic 
stress. .Although tew studies have examined racial/ethnic differences in rates of victimization, 
Comstock ( 1989 ) and von Schulthess (1992) found lesbians and gay men of color were at 
increased risk for violent attack based on their sexual orientation. Indeed, lesbians and gay men 
of color face multiple "-isms and "find themselves and their concerns as invisible in scholarly 
research ... as they often find themselves in the faces of their respective communities” (Greene, 

1996. p. 60). Clearly lesbians and gay men of color must be given a greater voice in lesbian and 
gay research. 
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Although violence is the most explicit source of heterosexism (Garnets, Herek, & Levy. 
1992), verbal harassment and intimidation have a profound impact because of the deep-seated 
cultural heterosexism they activate (Brooks, 1981). According to Garnets, Herek, and Levy 
(1992), anti-gay verbal harassment is a symbolic form of violence that serves as a constant 
reminder of the threat of physical violence (p. 215). In a study of heterosexism in the workplace, 
Waldo (1999) found that having a higher proportion of men in the work environment predicted 
reported experiences of direct heterosexism by lesbians, gays, and bisexuals (LGBs). He also 
reported that increased outness in the workplace was related to fewer experiences of indirect 
heterosexism. LGBs who had experienced heterosexism also reported greater psychological 
distress and health problems, less job satisfaction, more withdrawal from work-related activities, 
and greater absenteeism. These findings are consistent with the minority stress hypothesis that 
heterosexism has negative effects on lesbians and gay men. 

However, as DiPlacido (1998) noted, although LGBs who are not out may experience 
fewer prejudice events, they probably experience a significant amount of chronic stress. 

DiPlacido hypothesized that self-concealment (keeping secrets) and emotional inhibition (e.g., 
holding back public displays of affection) in LGBs who are not out lead to chronic stress that, in 
turn, may adversely affect their health and well-being. She is currently testing her hypotheses in 
the Lesbian and Bisexual W omen Stress Project in New York City (DiPlacido, 1998). 

DiPlacido's uork highlights the imponance of examining the effects of internalized 
homonegativiiy. as well as actual prejudice events, when assessing heterosexism. 

Although repons of victimization of gays and lesbians have been well documented, only 
two instruments have been developed to assess heierosexist situations they experience. The Gay 
And Lesbian Life Event Scale (GALES; Rosser & Ross, 1989) includes generic life stressors, as 
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well as some oppressive situations that gays encounter. However, the GALES is limited in its 
utility, since it was developed with a sample of gay. White, Australian males. The recently 
developed Workplace Heterosexist Experiences Questionnaire (WHEQ; Waldo, 1999) assesses 
gay male, lesbian, and bisexual employees workplace experiences of harassment and 
discrimination based upon their sexual orientation. The 22-item WHEQ assesses heterosexist 
workplace situations that have been experienced within the past 24 months. Seven items 
measure indirect heterosexism, such as “made you feel it was necessary for you to ‘act straight’ 
[e.g., monitor your speech, dress, or mannerisms], and 15 items measure direct heterosexism, 
such as “called you a ‘dyke,’ ‘faggot,’ ‘fence-sitter’ or some other slur.” The WHEQ provides a 
psychometrically sound instrument for use in assessing heterosexism in the workplace. 

However, no instrument exists to assess heterosexist situations lesbians and gay men encounter 
acrp^ settings. Therefore, the purpose of this research was to develop such an instrument based 
upon actual experiences of racially and ethnically diverse lesbians and gay men. Bisexuals were 
not included in the development of this instrument because they have some unique 
characteristics that distinguish them Irom lesbians and gay men (e.g., potential harassment and 
rejection by both gays and heterosexuals). 

The first stud\. which is reported in this paper, examined the factor structure and internal 
consistency of the GALOSl-F & -E. We hypothesized that factor analysis would support the 
existence of distinct, but interrelated, factors for the GALOSI-F & -E, with each obtaining 
adequate internal consistency. A preliminary test of the GALOSI’s discriminant validity was 
ascertained by correlating both scale scores with a measure of socially desirable responding. 
Three studies are currently in progress to examine the GALOSI-F & -E’s structural validity, test- 
retest reliability, and its convergent and discriminant validity. Self-identified lesbians and gay 
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men who are 18 years of age or older may participate in the GALOSI structural validity and the 
convergent and discriminant validity studies on-line by going to www.psv nhin. 
state.edu/glstudv . 

Method 



Item Generation 



To generate items for the GALOSI, eight focus groups of lesbians (n =13) and gay men 
(n = 1 9) 1 8 years of age and older were conducted in Austin, Texas and Columbus, Ohio. To 
increase content validity of items generated, gays and lesbians across racial/ethnic groups 
(African [n = 1], Latino/Latina [n = 3], Biracial [n = 3], European [n = 24], and Native American 
[n = 1]) were included in these focus groups. Focus group members represented a wide range of 
income (from $10,000-514,999 to $75,000+) and education (from high school to graduate 
degree). Their modal income was between $35,000-549,999, and the modal education was a 
college degree. The average age of focus group members was 34.8 (range = 28-50). Twenty- 
two lived in urban areas; five each resided in suburban and rural locations. Collectively, these 
locus groups generated appro.ximately 200 oppressive heterosexist situations. Redundant items 
were eliminated, which resulted in an initial pool of 144 items. 

An expert panel consisting of three European American lesbians (36, 30, and 28 years of 
age) and one biracial gay man (41 years of age) evaluated the 144 GALOSI items. Two experts’ 
annual income was $30,000. and the other two raters' income was over 5100,000. The experts 
independently rated each item on content appropriateness and clarity, using a 5-point scale that 
ranged from 1 (not a t all appropriate or extremely unclear ) to 4 ( very appronriate or extremely 
clear). Experts also evaluated the relevance of each situation by rating it as Relevant or 
— l ectionable . A discussion following the independent ratings provided additional suggestions. 
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Inappropriate, objectionable and poorly worded items then were eliminated which resulted ' 
133 items. 



Web Page Survey 

Measures 

A demographic questionnaire, the Impression Management (IM) scale from the Balanced 
Inventory of Desirable Responding (BIDR), and the GALOSI were presented in a fixed order on 
the web page. 

Demographic questionnaire . Questions included the participant’s gender, sexual 
orientation, race/ethnicity, income (current and when growing up in family of origin), type of 
community live in (family of origin and current), region of USA where currently live, and 
religious orientation (family of origin and current). 

Impression Management (IM) Scale from theBalanced Inventory of Desirable 
R esponding Version 6 (B IDR: Paulhus, 1991). The 20-item Impression Management (IM) scale 
from the BIDR was used as a measure of discriminant validity. Impression Management is 
defined as the tendency to over report behaviors that are socially desirable and underreport those 
that are socially undesirable (e.g.. “I sometimes tell lies if 1 have to”). Participants respond on a 
7-point Likert scale, ranging from 1 . Not True , to 7, Very True . Negatively keyed items are 
reverse-scored; extreme responses (i.e.. scores of 6 or 7) are assigned 1 point, and all other 
responses are assigned 0 points. Points are summed, yielding a total score from 0 to 20. IM 
internal consistency reliability coefficients range from .75 to .86, and for five-week test-retest 
reliability, r = .65 (Paulhus. 1991). 

Gav .^nd Lesbian Oppress ive Situations Inventorv-Freauencv & Effect CGALOSI-F & - 
The G.ALOSl consists of 133 heterosexist situations that lesbians and gay men encounter. 
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Each Item is rated on two 5-point Likert scales for Frequency and for Effect. The Frequency 
Scak ranges from I (Never) to 5 (Almost Always). The Effect Scale ranges from I (No F.ffertt 
^ ( E xtremely Strong Effect ). Sample items include “I overhear people telling gay-bashing 
jokes.” and “I have seen the media negatively portray gays and lesbians.” 

Procedure 

Announcements for this web-based study were posted in various university facilities on 
the researchers’ campus. Snowball sampling was also employed locally and through the use of 
electronic mail, which was sent to personal and professional contacts across the country. Several 
members of the research team also visited Internet chat rooms to recruit additional participants 
The research announcement described an investigation to learn more about the oppressive 
situations encountered by gays and lesbians. Individuals who were interested in participating 
were directed to an address on the World Wide Web where they could access the on-line survey. 
Participants were first provided with a brief description and purpose of the study, followed by 
who could participate (self-identified lesbians or gay men 18 years of age or older). They were 
intomied that this study had been re\ iewed by the university's Institutional Review Board and 
were given an e-mail address where they could contact the first author with any questions or 
concerns. The possible risks/benefits of participation were then described. Participants were 
then told that no information that might be traceable back to them was requested, and that once 
they had completed the questionnaire and clicked the “Finished-Submit” button, their responses 
would be encoded and stored anonymously on a ser\'er at the researchers’ university. 

Participation was described as voluntary and participants could discontinue their participation at 
any time. Individuals were then presented an informed consent sheet which stated: “1 
acknowledge that 1 have been given the opportunity to obtain additional information regarding 
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the study and that any questions I have raised have been answered to my full satisfaction 
Furthermore, 1 understand that 1 am free to withdraw consent at any time and to discontinue 
participation in the study without prejudice to me.” Participants who agreed with the informed 
consent statement were told that by clicking the “Acknowledge-Continue” button, they 
confirmed that they were over the age of 1 8 and had read and fully understood the consent form. 
Those who clicked “Acknowledge-Continue” were given the survey, which included a short 
demographic questionnaire, the 20-item Impression Management scale, and the 266-item 
GALOSl. Participants who wanted a summary of the research findings were directed to a 
separate file where they could leave their e-mail or mailing address. At the end of the survey, 
participants were told they could enter a raffle by going to a separate page for an opportunity to 
win one of three cash prizes (1^'-$100, 2"'-$50, 3^'-$25) for the first three randomly chosen 

names. Raffle identifying information went into a separate file and was not linked to any of the 
research data. 

The GALOSl was posted on a web page until 607 respondents completed the inventory. 
The GALOSl survey page was then deactivated, and the three raffle winners were chosen. 

Pan id pants 

Panicipants were 607 self-identified lesbians (39.2%) or gay men (55.7%) 18 years of 
age or older; those who chose a sexual orientation other than lesbian or gay male were dropped. 
The panicipants ranged in age from 1 8 to 75 years old (M = 32.05, SD - 14.34). The majority 
were European Americans (81%), with much smaller percentages of Latino (4%), Biracial (2%), 
African (l“/o). Asian (1%), and Native (1%) Americans. The “other” category was used by 5%. 
The modal income of their family of origin, as well as their current household income, was 
between S50,000-S74, 999. Respondents reponed growing up primarily in suburban (50%) as 
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opposed to rural (25%) and urban (21%) areas. However, this pattern changed for where they 
currently live, with the majority living in urban (58%) as opposed to suburban (29%) and rural (9 
%) areas. Most of the respondents reported living in Great Lakes/Midwestem states (26%), 
Pacific Coast states (17%), mid Atlantic states (17%), and Southern states (17%). Forty-seven 
percent were partnered; 43% were single, and 1% were either separated or their partner was 
deceased. Religious orientation of their family of origin was predominantly Christianity (78%), 
followed by None (7%), Judaism (5%), and Agnostic/Atheist (3%). In contrast, participants 
reported their current religious orientation as None (31%), Christianity (27%), Agnostic/Atheist 

(14%), a Gay Place of Worship (7%), Judaism (4%), and Native American or Indigenous 
Tradition (4%). 

Revised Web Page Survey 

We received a considerable amount of feedback from participants regarding the 
G.ALOSl. which indicated to us that major revisions were needed in order to create a more 
meaningful and psychometrically sound instrument. This feedback resulted in the removal of 
negati\el> worded items (which created double negatives with the Frequency Scale), rewording 
some items to make them more applicable to the LG population, and the reworking of some 
situations to be consistent with both the Frequency and the Effect Scales. We also had a poor 
response rate tor the GALOSl Effect scale, which was most likely the result of three factors: (a) 
the absence ot a Non-Applicable option, (b) fatigue due to the length of the instrument, and (c) 
respondents having to rate each of the 133 items twice in succession, first for Frequency and then 
for Effect. Problems with the Effect scale itself also prompted us to make further revisions. We 
changed the instruction from Effect to l^ gative Effect to emphasize the adverse impact of these 
situations; we added a Non-Applicable (NA) response choice, and changed anchors for the 5- 
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point Likert scale to 1 (None), 2 (SHght), 3 ( Moderate ), 4 (Strong), and 5 (Extremely Sfmna ^ 
We separated the Frequency and Effect scales so that respondents would rate all GALOSI items 
first for Frequency and then a second time for Effect. Respondents were instructed to choose 
NA ( Non-Applicable ) for any situation they had not experienced. Instructions were modified to 
read; “Gay men and lesbians often encounter discrimination, prejudice, and negative stereotypes 
based on their sexual orientation. Below are situations that you may have encountered. Think 
about each situation and indicate the level of the negative effect it has had on you. (Choose N/A 
if the situation does not apply to you).” A Non-Applicable (NA) response option was also 
added to the Frequency Scale, and instructions were modified accordingly. 

Poor items were deleted or revised based on the following criteria: (a) Respondent 
feedback on problematic items, (b) a review of item content to rectify problematic items, and (c) 
the elimination of items that most participants did not answer. The revised GALOSI had 66 
items. We then identified potential factors for these GALOSI items based on the remaining 
Items and the literature, and we also adapted several of Adams' (1990) indices of racism that we 
thought were relevant to lesbians and gay men. These seven hypothesized factors for the revised 
GALOSI were: (a) Couples Issues (n = 5). (b) Danger to Safety (n = 6). (c) Exclusion and 
Separation (n = 14). (d) Internalized Homonegativity (n = 14), (e) Restricted Opportunities and 

Rights (0 = 4). (f) Stigmatizing and Stereotyping (n = 14), and (g) Verbal Harassment and 
Intimidation (n = 9). 

We also added three questions to the demographic questionnaire pertaining to “degree of 
outness" (at work, with your biological family, and in general). These items were rated on a 7- 
point Likert scale that ranged from 1 ( 0-5% [almost no one knows] ) to 7 ( 96-100% lalmo.st 
ev ervone knows ]). Finally, we changed the fixed order of instrument presentation so that 
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participants completed the GALOSI-F and the GALOSI-E after the demographic questionnaire, 
with the IM scale last. 

Participants 

Although 300 participants completed the on-line survey, we had to eliminate seven 
respondents who didn’t respond to 10 or more of the Frequency and/or Effect items. Participants 
were 1 12 self-identified lesbians (38.2%) and 165 gay men (56.3%) 18 years of age or older; 15 
(5.1%) did not specify their sex. The participants ranged in age from 18 to 76 years old (M = 
33.25, ^ = 14.32). The majority were European Americans (73.4%), with much smaller 
percentages of African (7.8%), Latino (2.4%), Biracial (2.4%), Asian (1.4%), and Native (< 1%) 
Americans. The “Other” category was used by 5.8%. The modal income of their family of 
origin was between $35,000-$49,999. Forty-one percent reported their current household 
income was between $35,000-$74, 999. Respondents reported growing up primarily in suburban 
(49%) as opposed to rural (26%) and urban (21%) areas. However, this pattern changed for 
where they currently live, with the majority living in urban (55%) as opposed to suburban (26%) 
and rural ( 1 1 ° o) areas. Most of the respondents reported living in Southern (28%), Rocky 
Mountain fl6°/o). Mid-, Atlantic (15%) and Great Lakes/Midwestem (15%) states. Forty-seven 
percent were partnered; 40% were single; were separated, and 1% said that their partner was 
deceased. Religious affiliation of their family of origin was predominantly Christianity (76%), 
followed by Judaism (7.2%). None (4%). and Other (4%). Participants reported their current 
religious orientation as Christianity (30%). None (25%), Agnostic/Atheist (7%), Judaism (7%), 
and a Gay Place of Worship (6%). 

Fifty-one percent reported being completely out at work; 57% were out to their family of 
origin, and 41 % reported being open about their sexual orientation in general. In contrast, 12% 
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were not out at work; 7% were not out to their family of origin, and 2% were not open about 
their sexual orientation in general. 

Measures and Procedure 

The on-line GALOSI survey was reactivated with the same informed consent procedure 
that was described previously. Participants who provided informed consent then completed the 
demographic questionnaire, the 66-item GALOSI for Frequency, and again for Effect, and the 
20-item IM, as a measure of discriminant validity. Electronic announcements were again posted 
as previously described. We also posted announcements on sites for lesbians and gay men of 
color to increase the response rate of lesbians and racial/ethnic minorities. 

Results 

Missing data, which resulted from participants choosing the Non-AnnlicahlP response 
option, precluded the use of exploratory factor analysis for the entire data set. Therefore, 
separate subscale analyses and reliability estimates were conducted for each of seven 
hypothesized GALOSI scales. Using each hypothesized scale as the unit for analysis, we 
employed a combination of factor analysis with maximum likelihood extraction (to ensure that 
the scale was measuring a single entity) and reliability analysis (to make sure that the items were 
highly correlated). Through the initial set of factor analyses, items w'ere dropped when they 
loaded high on a second factor. For the remaining items. Cronbach alphas were calculated, and 
additional items were eliminated to maximize scale reliabilities. 

Gay .And Lesbian Oppressi\e Situations Inventory-Frequency (GALOSI-F) 

Factor .Analysis 

For Couples Issues, one item was dropped from the EFA so that one factor could be 
extracted, w ith 48% of the variance explained (eigenvalue = 1.93); however, the x' for the 
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remaining four items was nonsignificant, which suggests that this scale needs additional 
refinement. For Danger to Safety, one item was deleted so that one factor could be extracted 
with the x"(5) = 24.77, g < .0001. The remaining five items explained 53% of the variance 
(eigenvalue = 2.67). For Exclusion, Rejection, & Separation, five items were deleted so that one 
factor could be extracted, with the x^(27) = 91 .12, p < .0001. The remaining nine items 
explained 50% of the variance (eigenvalue = 2.47). For Internalized Homonegativity, four items 
were deleted so that one factor could be extracted, with x^(35) = 109.39, p < .0001. The 
remaining 10 items accounted for 51% of the variance (eigenvalue = 5.05). For Restricted 
Opportunities and Rights, one item was removed based on estimates of internal consistency. The 
three remaining items explained 62% of the variance explained (eigenvalue = 1.86); however, no 
X‘ was reported. This analysis suggests that more items must be added to improve this scale. For 
Stigmatizing and Stereotyping, three items were deleted to create a one-factor solution, with 
X=(44) = 84.39. p < .0001 . The remaining 1 1 items explained 43% of the variance (eigenvalue = 
4.74). For Verbal Harassment and Intimidation, two items were eliminated to extract a one- 

lacior solution, with /'( 14) = 38.46. p < .0001 . The remaining seven items explained 44% of the 
variance (eigenvalue = 3.07). 

Descriptive Statistics • 

Based on these analyses, the G.VLOSI-F was reduced to 49 items. These items, their 
corresponding scales, means, standard deviations, and scale Cronbach alphas are presented in 
Table 1 G.ALOSI-F scale means indicate that the participants reported experiencing 
Stigmatizing and Stereotyping almost always. Verbal Harassment and Intimidation, Couples 
Issues, and Danger to Safety often. Exclusion. Rejection, and Separation and Internalized 
Homonegativity mid-way between often and so metimes , and Restricted Opportunities and Rights 
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Coefficients of internal consistency ranged from .63 (Couples Issues) to .88 
(Internalized Homonegativity), with three scales having alphas > .80 (Internalized 
Homonegativity, Exclusion, Rejection, & Separation, and Stigmatizing & Stereotyping), and two 
> .70 (Danger to Safety and Verbal Harassment & Intimidation). The remaining two scales 
(Couples Issues and Restriction of Opportunities & Rights) had alphas < .70, which funher 
indicates that these two scales need to be revised. 



Insert Table 1 About Here 



All of the intercorrelations among the GALOSI-F factors were significant and ranged 
from . 1 6 to .78. Refer to Table 2. 



Insen Table 2 About Here 



Discriminam X'alidiiv 

The correlations among the GALSOI-F factors and the Impression Management scale 
wore examined to provide estimates of discriminant validity. These correlations, which are 
presented m Table 2. ranged from -.15 to .02, The low and nonsignificant correlations suggest 
that there is no association between socially desirable responding and the GALOSI-F scales. 
Criterion-Related Validity 

The group difference method was used to help establish criterion validity of the 
GALOSI-F, For these and all subsequent significant results, Tukey HSD post hoc comparisons 
were used to explore multiple group comparisons. Effect sizes (n^) also were calculated. The 
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evaluation of effect size was based on Cohen’s (1988) criteria, where rfs from .01 to .04 are 
small; rf from .05 to .13 are moderate, and rj^s greater than .13 are large. 

GALOSI-F scale means and standard deviations by gender and race/ethnicity are 
presented in Table 3. Due to small numbers, groups of racial/ethnic minorities were combined 
into one group (People of Color) and compared with European Americans. A 2 (Gender) X 
(Race/Ethnicity) multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) was performed on the seven 
GALOSI-F scales. Large amounts of missing data reduced the sample size (N = 103). Only one 
significant effect was found for Gender, Wilks’ A = .77, F(14, 103) = 1.83, p < .04, n* = 12 
However, follow-up univariate analyses were not significant. 



Insert Table 3 About Here 



Gay And Lesbian Oppressive Situations Inventory-Effect (GALOSI-E) 

Factor .Analysis 

For Couples Issues, two items were dropped from the EFA so that one factor could be 
e.xtracted. with 69% of the variance explained (eigenvalue = 2.06); however, for the remaining 
three items the y - was nonsignificant, which suggests that more items must be added to this 
scale. For Danger to Safety, one factor could be extracted, with y\9) = 126.08, g < .0001 
These six items explained 65% of the variance (eigenvalue = 3.87). For Exclusion. Rejection, & 
Separation, tour items were deleted so that one factor could be extracted, with the X^(35) = 
136.98. 2 < ,0001. The remaining 10 items explained 61% of the variance (eigenvalue = 6.12). 
For Internalized Homonegativity, four items were deleted so that one factor could be extracted, 
with x*(3o) = 86.09. p < ,0001 . The remaining 10 items accounted for 56% of the variance 
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(eigenvalue 5.58). An additional item was dropped to maximize the scale’s internal 
consistency; therefore, the final scale has nine items. For Restricted Opportunities and Rights 
one factor with three items was extracted that accounted for 70% of the variance (eigenvalue = 
69.94); however, no was reported. This analysis suggests that more items must be added to 
improve this scale. For Stigmatizing and Stereotyping, six items were deleted to create a one- 
factor solution, with x^(20) = 72.13, p < .0001. The remaining eight items explained 56% of the 
variance (eigenvalue = 4.48). For Verbal Harassment and Intimidation, one item was deleted in 
order to extract a one-factor solution, with x=(20) = 82. 1 7, p < .0001 . The remaining eight items 
explained 48% of the variance (eigenvalue = 3.86). 

• Descriptive Statistics 

Based on these analyses, the GALOSI-E was reduced to 47 items. These items, their 
corresponding scales, means, standard deviations, and scale Cronbach alphas are presented in 
Table 1. GALOSl-E scale means indicate that participants reported having experienced 
extremdv strong negative effects from Stigmatizing and Stereotyping, strong effects from 
Couples Issues and Verbal Harassment and Intimidation, mid-way between moderate and strong 
effects for Exclusion. Rejection, and Separation. Internalized Homonegativity, and Danger to 
Safety, and m oderate effects for Restricted Opponunities and Rights. Coefficients of internal 
consistency ranged from .77 (Couples Issues) to .93 (Exclusion. Rejection, and Separation), with 
five scales having alphas > .80 (Exclusion. Rejection. & Separation. Internalized 
Homonegativity. Stigmatizing & Stereotyping. Danger to Safety, and Stigmatizing and 

Stereotyping), and two > .77 (Restricted Opponunities & Rights, and Verbal Harassment & 
Intimidation). 
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As seen in Table 2, all of the intercorrelations among the GALOSI-E scales were 
significant and ranged from .31 to .78. Intercorrelations among the GALOSI-F and the 
GALOSI-E scales ranged .1 1 to .87. Correlations between GALOSI-F and -E corresponding 
scales ranged from .70 (Stigmatizing and Stereotyping) to .87 (Internalized Homonegativity). 
Discriminant Validity 

The correlations among the GALSOI-E factors and the Impression Management scale 
were examined to provide estimates of discriminant validity. These correlations, which are 
presented in Table 2, ranged from -.13 to .10. The low and nonsignificant correlations suggest 
that there is no association between socially desirable responding and the GALOSI-E scales 
Criterion-Related Validity 

The group difference method was used to help establish criterion validity of the 
GALOSl-E. Scale means and standard deviations by gender and race/ethnicity are presented in 
Table 3. Due to small numbers, groups of racial/ethnic minorities were combined into one group 
(People of Color) and compared with European Americans. A 2 (Gender) X 2 (Race/Ethnicity) 
multi\ ariate analysis of v ariance (MANOV.A) was performed on the seven GALOSI-E scale 
scores. Large amounts of missing data reduced the sample size for this analysis (N = 94). Only 
a main effect for Gender was obtained. Wilks' A = .74. F(7. 64) = 2.75. g < .02, = 26 

Follow-up univariate analysis revealed only one significant effect for Exclusion, Rejection, and 
Separation. F( 1 . 64) = 7.46. g < .01 , = . 1 1 , with lesbians (M = 36.22, ^ = 1 0.90) reporting a 

more negative impact than gay men (M = 30.49, ^ = 6.99). 

Discussion 

The G.ALOSl scales reflect various types of heterosexism identified in the literature 
(Berrill. 199; DiPlacido, 1998; Garnets.. Herek, & Levy, 1992; Herek, 1992; Meyer, 1995; 
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Waldo, 1999). Preliminary analyses suggest that five of the seven GALOSI scales evidenced 
good scale structure and internal consistency. However, analyses indicate that two scales 
(Couples Issues and Restricted Opportunities and Rights) need to be refined. Lesbians and gay 
men endorsed the upper ends of both frequency and effect for all scales, except for Restricted 
Opportunities and Rights, which was endorsed in the mid-range. This response pattern suggests 
that lesbians and gay men frequently encounter heterosexist situations, and that these oppressive 
situations have a strong negative effect on them. 

Criterion-related validity was demonstrated by a significant Gender MANOVA effect 
For the GALOSI-F a moderate effect size was obtained, and for the GALOSI-E, a large effect 
size was reported. Additional investigations of group differences need to be conducted with 
larger numbers of lesbians and gay men of color to provide an adequate test of potential 
Race/'Ethnicity effects. 

Data are currently being collected on-line to ascertain the structural, convergent, 
di.scriminant. and criterion-related validity of the GALOSl-F and the GALOSI-E. Test-retest 
reliabilit) data arc being gathered as well. 

c hope that the G.-\LOSI-F & E will eventually be a psychometrically sound instrument 
that can he used to study important issues, such as the impact of minority stress on lesbians and 
ga\ men. 
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Table 1 



GALOSI-F & E Item M eans and Standard Deviations, and Scale Internal 



Scale 



Item 



Couples Issues (GALOSI-F n = 4, GALOSI- 
E n=3) 

(2,) 1 have been uncomfortable about introducing 
my partner/girlfriend/boyfriend to biological 
family members, 

(36.) I have seen that it is harder for gays to have 
children than it is for heterosexuals. 

(44.) I have been uncomfortable about bringing 
my partner/girlfriend/boyfriend to work-related 
social events. 

(48.) I have been afraid to publicly display 
affection for my partner/girl ffiend/boy friend. 

Dangers to Safety (GALOSI-F n = 5) 
(GALOSI-E n= 6) 

( 1 8.) I have been physically threatened because of 
my gay ness. 

(35.) I have known gay people who committed 
suicide. 

(49.) I have been afraid of being physically 
injured because of my gayness. 

(50)1 have known gay people who have 
aitempied suicide. 

1 .) 1 ha\e been ph>sical!\ injured because of 
m> gavness. 

(.*'7.) I have knoum people who have been 
physically injured because of iheir gayness. 

Exclusion, Rejection, & Separation 

GALOSI-F n = 9; GALOSI-E n - 10) 

(3.) People have avoided me because of my 
gayness. 

(13.) 1 have fell isolated b> members of mv 
biological family because of mv ca\ ness. 

(17.) People have told me to keep my gayness a 
secret. 

(19.) I have been afraid that my family would 
reject me because of my gayness. 

(24.) My biological family has denied the 
existence of gay family members. 

(26.) Biological family members have rejected me 
because of mv gavness. 



GALOSI-F 



M 


SD 


n 


a 


M 


SD 


roi-c 

n 


16.76 


3.29 


202 


.63 


11.98 


3.11 


211 


3.78 


1.31 


256 




3.83 


1.28 


247 


4.73 


1.05 


263 




— 







3.58 


1.33 


233 




3.78 


1.35 


222 


4.44 


1.12 


272 




4.33 


1.22 


264 


19.05 


3.96 


265 


.77 


21.12 


6.45 


155 


2.86 


.86 


288 




3.56 


1.51 


219 


2.99 


.96 


282 




3.77 


1.44 


220 


3.73 


1.02 


290 




3.99 


1.30 


271 


j. j j 


1.09 


281 




3.93 


1.40 


232 


2.35 


.68 


284 




3.01 


1.41 


176 


3.71 


.95 


288 




4.27 


1.29 


258 


31.28 


7.11 


235 


.87 


35.56 


10.23 


150 


- 


- 


- 




3.45 


.97 


275 


.3.75 


1.25 


284 




3.91 


1.36 


261 


3.45 


.99 


291 




3.76 


1.32 


259 


4.08 


1.24 


291 




4.29 


1.40 


279 


3.16 


1.31 


257 




3.41 


1.36 


210 


2.84 


1.09 


269 




3.39 


1.45 


208 



a 

.77 



.89 



(table continues) 
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(31.) I have had biological family members ask 
me to pretend that I am not gay. 

(46.) I have worried that people would avoid me 
because of my gayness. 

(47.) I have had to think about how much of my 
gayness to share with new people. 

(54.) Members of my biological family have 
acted like gayness is wrong. 

(60.) Friends have rejected me because of my 
gayness. 

Internalized Homonegativity (GALOSI- 
Fn = 10; GALOSI-E n = 9) 

(25.) I have hidden my gayness so that people 
would like me. 

(28.) My gayness has been in conflict with my 
religious beliefs. 

(29.) I have had to hide my gayness to be 
accepted by members of my biological family. 
(33.) It has been hard for me to feel good about 
myself because of people’s negative views about 
my gayness. 

(38.) It has been hard for me to accept my 
gayness. 

(39.) I have worried that people would be upset if 
1 were out about being gay. 

(43.) I have denied my gayness. 

(56.) 1 have fell depressed about my gayness. 

(64.) 1 have worried that 1 will go to hell because 
of my gayness. 

(66.) I have worried about disapproval, when 1 
have shared m\ gayness with heterosexuals. 

Restricted Opportunities & Rights (n = 

3) 

(7.) Advancement opponunities at work have 
been limited because of mv ga\ ness 

(42.) I have been denied employment because of 
my gayness. 

(45.) 1 have been denied housing because of mv 
gayness. 

Stigmatizing & Stereoty ping (GALOSI-F 
n = 11: GALOSI-E n = 8) 

(4.) 1 have seen the media negatively ponrav says 
and lesbians. 

(1 1.) I have seen people assume that sav men are 
HIV^ 

(14.) I have seen people assume that gay men 
exhibit indecent and flamboyant behavior. 

(21 .) When I was growing up. mv relision 
preached that gayness is wrong. 



2.82 1.16 279 
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4.52 


1.11 


292 


3.95 


1.24 


287 


3.02 


.83 


282 


35.14 


7.71 


230 


3.37 


1.05 


290 


3.63 


1.49 


254 


3.40 


1.31 


276 


3.50 


1.02 


291 


3.36 


.99 


288 


3.71 


1.11 


291 


3.29 


.98 


289 


3.47 


1.00 


291 


2.81 


1.09 


277 


4.08 


1.08 


289 


9.99 


1.85 


210 


3,00 


1.11 


242 


2.56 


.91 


258 


2,33 


.74 


260 


50.14 


6.59 


235 


4.83 


.67 


292 


4.15 


.95 


287 


4.71 


.78 


290 


4.94 


1.45 


261 



3.55 


1.47 


211 


3.68 


1.13 


279 



■■ 
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4.16 


1.31 


265 


3.47 


1.19 


241 


36.00 


9.90 


141 


3.76 


1.22 


256 


3.81 


1.52 


220 


3.78 


1.40 


249 


3.58 


1.24 


277 


3.60 


1.26 


265 


3.84 


1.21 


278 


3.75 


1.31 


259 


3.78 


1.30 


268 


3.34 


1.53 


220 


8.37 


2.89 


134 


3.20 


1.33 


198 


3.00 


1.29 


184 


2.61 


1.05 


157 


34.85 


6.54 


247 


4.04 


1.10 


291 


4.12 


1.10 


289 










.91 



.78 



.88 
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(22.) I have seen people assume that lesbians are 

overly masculine women. 4.92 

(30.) I have known heterosexuals who think that 

gays are child molesters. 4. 1 7 

(53.) I have been stereotyped based on my 

gayness. 3 94 

(58.) I have gotten the message that gayness is 

undesirable. 4.55 

(59.) I have seen people assume that gay men 

have AIDS. 4 42 

(61.) I have seen the media stereotype gays and 

lesbians. 

(63.) I have seen people assume that lesbians hate 

men. 455 

(65.) I have seen parents teach their children that 
gayness is disgusting. 4.43 

Verbal Harassment & Intimidation 
(GALOSI-Fn = 7; GALOSI-E n =8) 28.27 

( I .) I have had anti-gay remarks directed at me. 



3.63 

( 6 .) I have heard people telling gay-bashing jokes. 

4.38 

(10.) Members of my biological family have 

made anti-gay remarks. 3.58 

(15.) People have stared at me because I look gay. 

( 1 6.) People have treated me differently if they 

think I am gay. 3 33 

(20.) I have been the bun of anti-gay jokes. 

( 2 j.) 1 have seen anti-gay graffiti in public places. 

4.02 

(32.) I have heard people making negative 

remarks about ga>s. 4 50 

(62 ) I have seen people tell lesbians that all thev 

need is a good man. 4 "^5 
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285 


3.95 


1.15 
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4.58 


1.14 


284 


.88 


292 


4.27 


1.10 
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4.67 


1.01 
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.92 
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4.26 


1.14 


281 


.98 
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4.14 
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•77 31.90 


6.29 


192 


.77 


291 
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.92 


292 


4.37 


1.07 


288 


1.01 


291 


4.06 


1.35 


270 


— 


- 


3.29 


1.54 


246 


.84 


287 


3.79 


1.03 


282 


— 


- 


3.40 


1.25 


236 


.95 


291 


3.87 


1.10 


275 


.71 


292 


4.68 


1.01 


293 


1.14 


288 


4.38 


1.30 


280 



hm- GALOSI-F = Oa> And Lesbian Oppressive Situations Inventorv-Frequency; = Gay And Lesbian Oppressive Situations 
Inventors -Frequency; ; Cl = Couples Issues (scores range from 4-20); DS = Danger to Safety (scores range from 5-25); ERS = 
E.xclusion. Rejection. & Separation (scores range from 9-45); IH = Internalized Homonegativity (scores range from 10-50); ROR = 
Restricted Opponunities &. Rights (scores range from 3-15); SS = Stigmatizing & Stereotyping (scores range from 1 1-55); VHI = 
Verbal Harassment & Intimidation (scores range from 7-35); GALOSl-E = Gay And Lesbian Oppressive Situations Inventory (scores 
range from 47-235; Cl = Couples Issues (scores range from 5-15); DS = Danger to Safety (scores range from 6-30); ERS = Exclusion. 
Rejection & Separation (scores range from 10-50); IH = Internalized Homonegativity (scores range 10-50); ROR = Restricted 
Opponunities & Rights (scores range from 3-15); SS = Stigmatizing & Stereotyping (scores range from 8-40); VHI = Verbal 
Harassment & Intimidation (scores range from 8-40 
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